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Californian history as Gertrude Atherton sees it in its wholeness. 
Every story that forms a part of the larger story of the state is sim- 
ilarly enhanced in interest, through the operation of an imaginative 
power that does not transform the quality of facts or distort their 
truth, but rather infolds them and sets them against a spectacular 
background. From Father Serra to David Broderick; from the 
strangely romantic love story of Concha Arguello and Rezanov in 
1806 to the Arabian Nights tale of the rise of the California mill- 
ionaires in 1872 — every event is profoundly felt and largely visual- 
ized, attaining through the bigness and splendor of its setting some- 
thing of poetic or dramatic significance. 

The history of California is full of strange contrasts — contrasts 
of violence with peace, of nobleness with meanness, of the spiritual 
with the practical. It is a story, vital and picturesque, in which even 
what is sordid attains to the interest of vitality and picturesqueness. 
Gertrude Atherton's imagination revels in this rich field; the stranger, 
the more paradoxical the story, the more baffling the mixture of good 
and evil in it, the more violent its contrasts, the greater is the op- 
portunity for the effective use of the author's own romantic method. 
And in the end Mrs. Atherton does imaginative justice to her theme 
as perhaps no other writer could. It is as if the theme had been 
made for her; or rather, it may be, the same influences which made 
the history of California what it is explain the special genius of 
the author. 

We may read her book not only for its artistic effect, but for the 
information it contains. Though the narrative is in one sense almost 
a "dream fugue," it makes no real sacrifice of actuality. For it is 
only when the author sums up and dwells upon her theme that she 
substitutes the general for the particular; at other times she shows 
as much care for actuality and detail as if she were writing of recent 
happenings for a daily newspaper. Indeed, she seems sometimes to 
write rather profusely and carelessly than for studied effect. But her 
view of the whole is large enough to include a multitude of not too 
meticulously related details, and always her energetic style succeeds 
in its aim of strongly impressing the imagination. 



William James and Henri Behgson. By Horace Meyer 
Kallen, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1914. 

Comparisons, particularly in philosophy, are likely to be fruitful; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether a person may be said really to under- 
stand one philosophic system unless he understands two. Dr. Kallen's 
contrast of James with Bergson is fundamental; in going deep enough 
to find the essential lines of difference the author not only makes the 
doctrines of both philosophers stand out plainly, but he gives substan- 
tial meaning to the problems with which both dealt. In short, he 
makes us understand a little philosophy; and this is much, for it is 
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none too easy to come at a knowledge of philosophy by reading phi- 
losophies. 

The striking and immediate contrast which Dr. Kallen brings out 
is this: that Bergson, for all the novelty of his views, adheres to the 
metaphysical tradition as closely as did Spinoza, while it is James who 
represents something new in the world of thought. Plato would have 
found no difficulty in comprehending the meaning of the tlan vital or 
of intuition; he would have been, to say the least, startled by "radical 
empiricism." Like Plato, like Aristotle, like Plotinos, like the 
medievals, Bergson considers that in true knowledge — that is, in the 
knowledge of intuition — the knower is identified with the known. Not 
only so, but Bergson's system, like all the traditional systems, is of a 
compensatory nature. It seeks to conserve certain human values; to 
make the universe as a whole seem comprehensible and not unfriendly. 
In working toward this end through intuition, it commits "hypostasis 
of the instrument," as the essentially compensatory systems that be- 
long to the metaphysical tradition almost inevitably do. 

When, in art or religion, we have found a way of thinking or a 
way of painting which brings to us a certain new satisfaction, we al- 
most invariably desire — nay, demand — that the whole province of 
religious thought or of art be made tractable to the favorite instru- 
ment. If this does not seem easy, then religion, then art, must be 
newly defined; inconvenient facts must be explained away or at least 
softened. We have "hypostatized the instrument," and we quarrel 
no longer about truth or beauty, but about religion and art. Truth 
is now identified with a particular way of thinking; beauty and a 
particular way of painting have become substantially one. 

Doubtless, we all do this to some extent, for the tendency is pri- 
marily human — not primarily metaphysical. The philosophers — al- 
ways excepting the radical empiricists — are never wholly exempt from it. 
They do the thing not crudely, but grandly, not illogically, but in such 
a way as to produce something very like conviction — a comforting 
sense of possible belief, perhaps — but still they do it, and it is because 
of this that we are never able ultimately to rest in their ideas. "The 
historic glorification of intuition," writes Dr. Kallen, "is nothing more 
than a hypostasis of the instrument. . . . Intuition, . . . like all hypos- 
tases, has its basis in fact of some kind, of course; but it becomes 
what Bergson describes it to be only by hypostatizing this basis." 

Nothing, of course, could be more contrary to the spirit of pragma- 
tism; for according to pragmatism a philosophy is fundamentally a 
method of using pieces of reality to control the remainder, but never 
a vision of the total. Hypostasis of the instrument, then, is just what 
James and all other true pragmatists would most scrupulously avoid. 
A pragmatist, indeed, may and does occasionally emphasize almost the 
same elements as must a follower of Bergson; for it is a part of the office 
of pragmatism to bring neglected data into the focus of philosophic 
attention. Thus, James himself was constantly calling the attention 
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of materialists to spiritual phenomena and requiring spiritualists to 
face material facts. But any coincidence between the doctrines of 
James and those of Bergson is accidental and not fundamental. As 
Dr. Kallen states the case, "Bergson erects the free and enduring 
movement discoverable in our inner life into the metaphysical sub- 
strate of all being." And in so doing "he erects into a system one of 
the data which radical empiricism freshly discovered and newly 
stressed." 

An examination of the single point on which James and Bergson in- 
disputably agreed only makes more obvious the gulf that lay between 
them. Reality, said Bergson, is alogical; in endeavoring to compre- 
hend it our thinking simply distorts or unduly simplifies it: and in 
this, James, who was thinking in the same direction, followed him. 
Indeed, we are told that it was Bergson's critique of the concept that 
gave James courage to adopt the "principle of compounding" in 
psychology — in spite of logic. Both philosophers, then, accepted an 
identical principle, but with consequences how different! For Berg- 
son found that in proportion as the mind devotes itself to practical 
thinking, submitting to the limitations of matter and of space and 
to the laws of logic, it becomes incapable of grasping reality — 
metaphysically impotent. James, on the contrary, drew the con- 
clusion that only such thinking as implies utility has any mean- 
ing at all. Thus Bergson, in the traditional way, opposes action 
to metaphysical thought, while James invents a genuinely new 
point of view by making action, or the possibility of it, the key 
to all thought whatsoever. It is true that James's "knowledge 
of acquaintance" (which means just what the words mean) in 
several ways rather startlingly resembles "intuition." Knowledge of 
acquaintance is immediate, unique, incommunicable, complete in itself; 
it is absolute. But no one would dream of calling it the one true way 
of knowledge; for its object is not the universe, nor reality, but simply 
anything whatever. It is not capable of being hypostatized because, 
as Mr. Ballou, in Roughing It, said of his pistol, it is "too confoundedly 
comprehensive." The only thing one can do with knowledge of ac- 
quaintance is to give it meaning by turning it into "knowledge about." 
There can be, then, no true resemblance between James's contrast of 
"knowledge of acquaintance" with "knowledge about" and Bergson's 
distinction between intuitive knowledge and conceptual or practical 
knowledge. 

Dr. Kallen's book is evidently far from being a neutral comparison 
of two philosophic doctrines in a perfectly dry light; it is, in effect, an 
examination of one doctrine in the light of another. As such it is all 
the more a contribution to current philosophical discussion; as such 
it is all the more interesting to the layman, for, indeed, those treatises 
in which no deepest sounding can discover the author's own opinions 
are seldom the most rewarding. Dr. Kallen as a writer possesses 
something of that brilliant clearness that belonged so notably to the 
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man whom he owns as his master in philosophy — William James. He 
has written a genuinely readable book. 

When we have finished it we may perhaps be led to the reflection 
that our real interest in the traditional philosophers is likely to end at 
about the point where their consideration of what may be called the 
professional problems of philosophy begins. We find Bergson's funda- 
mental conception suggestive; we can hardly resist the belief that 
there is some truth in it. But when we enter upon the process of 
dialectically doing away with the old antinomies, we are aware of a 
certain discontent, not entirely due, perhaps, to a lack of understand- 
ing. This man, we say, has seen a vision; he has caught a hint, as 
poets do, of the nature of reality, but it is impossible that he should 
free his conception wholly from the imperfections of human reason. 
Toward the radical empiricists we feel somewhat differently. They 
are eminently sane and wholesome; they are guiltless of the sin of 
"hypostatizing the instrument" — that not unamiable and very human 
fault. Our discontent with them begins at just the point where they 
refuse to deal with the old problems in the old compensatory way. 
For what is a philosophy or a poem that is not compensatory? In 
our hearts we want the philosophers to go on building systems, just 
as Mr. Wells wants the Socialists to go on constructing Utopias, and 
just as we want the poets to go on writing poems about the infinite, 
which they do not, of course, understand. 

Nor are we quite out of hope that the process may prove of use. 
To speak the platitude of platitudes, reality is beyond our reach. Its 
stronghold is inexpugnable; but though we can never take that strong- 
hold by direct assault, may we not eventually envelop it and so reap 
some of the fruits of victory? Perhaps. Meanwhile, if we fail to see 
immediate victory in the charge of M. Bergson's heavy brigade, we 
may doubt at the same time whether mankind will permanently adhere 
to the Fabian tactics of that master strategist — William James. 



Essays on Books. By William Lyon Phelps. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1914. 

Professor Phelps appears in this book to be one of those teachers 
of English literature whom Henry Seidel Canby, in a recent article 
in the Yah Review, has happily described as "middle-of-the-road men" 
— teachers, that is to say, who are neither too purely inspirational, nor 
too profusely gossipy, nor too forbiddingly technical. The author ap- 
proaches his subject from the standpoint of human interest rather than 
from that of research or speculative criticism. He knows well how to 
reconstruct a living personality — by a gradual accumulation of traits 
rather than by flashes of insight. But he never neglects the writer's 
work for the sake of dwelling upon the writer's personality. His es- 
says are indeed "on books," and not on human nature in general, nor 
on the ways of genius. He seems, indeed, so little bent upon argument 
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